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How Can We Compete With Communis? 
Propaganda? 


Moderator MacVane: 

Tonight we are going to have a 
good look at how the United 
States is making out in the battle 
with the Soviet Union that goes 
en night and day around the 
world—that is the struggle for 
men’s sympathies and understand- 
ing. On the one hand is commun- 
ism, the authoritarian state, and 
the positive promises that Moscow 
dins into the minds of millions 
everywhere. Follow the Soviet way 
and you will have food and cloth- 
ing and peace and brotherhood. 
‘On the other hand is freedom, an 
elvoving, changing, democratic way 
iof life, much less certainty of ex- 
pression. No pie in the sky, but a 
kind of let’s try to work these 
problems out together and make 
jas few mistakes as we can on the 
‘way to our common goal as hu- 
iman beings. 

In January when our new ad- 
ministration first took office, the 
papers were full of our govern- 
iment’s intention to seize the ini- 
itiative in the cold war, to give a 
new dynamic thrust to our over- 
seas information. Some observers 
ywere reported as saying that we 
bad been outplayed by communist 
propaganda strategy up to then, 
but now we were summoning our 
experts and things were going to 
be different. How is it all work- 
ing out? Are we telling the truth 
fit such forthright terms to such a 
widespread audience that we are 
lefectively competing with the vast 
c@mmunist propaganda that has its 
Gearce in Moscow? What is the 
wiéry we want to tell? Is it some- 
ith ng that only the experts can 
describe or is it the whole life of 
pu? nation that is involved? 
| an we explain ourselves so that 


a 
if 
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men will shut their ears to the 
promises of communism and choose 
to stumble along the steep and 
rocky pathway that is the only 
road we can offer to a decent, se- 
cure life for everyone of good 
will? To discuss these problems, 
we have two experts tonight. Our 
first is Mr. Edward W. Barrett. He 
is an experienced newsman; was 
editor of Newsweek. During the 
war, he served as director of over- 
seas operations for the Office of 
War Information. From 1950 to 
1952, he was Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. He has 
written a book which has just been 
published, Truth Is Our Weapon. 


Mr. Barrett: 

Mr. MacVane, first let me state 
some don’ts in this field—things 
we should not do. We certainly 
should not try to compete with the 
Soviet in misrepresentation and 
suppression and in mendacity. We 
should not go overboard thinking 
of propaganda as sort of a cheap 
substitute for more costly and diffi- 
cult policies and actions. We must 
avoid simply transplanting our 
highly developed techniques of ad- 
vertising to foreign lands. What 
sells soap in Indiana can unsell 
democracy in India. Mere boast- 
fulness can alienate others. Inter- 
national name-calling may be fun, 
but it rarely accomplishes any- 
thing. 

Now in my view the constructive 
and prudent course involves hav- 
ing as a continuing part of gov- 
ernment the mechanism and _ the 
staff for large-scale international 
persuasion. We would be guilty of 
great waste if, while spending bil- 
lions abroad on arms and economic 
aid, we failed to use organized in- 


ternational persuasion to explain 
©ur actions, our aims, and our 
policies, to help build unity among 
free peoples and to weaken the 
power of our foes. As I empha- 
sized in the book, the exciting ex- 
periences and the past eras of the 
United States in this field help 
point a course for the future. 


They show that we can pro- 
cressively win the minds of men 
to the cause of freedom if we will 
go to work and use the weapon 
of truth intelligently and  con- 
structively with a minimum of 
name-calling and boisterous squab- 
bling. You know I believe Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will seek to use 
the weapon of truth properly, if 
the Congress will co-operate and 
concentrate its efforts in one spe- 
cial and responsible joint commit- 
tee in this field, and tell that com- 
mittee to represent it im co-oper- 
ating with the Administration. If 
we do that we will be well on our 
way. 

We must stick to the truth; we 
must co-ordinate our actions and 
our words; we must help expose 
the phoniness and the viciousness 
of communism; we must co-operate 


fully with like-minded native 
groups abroad, and that is im- 
portant; we must make full use 


of the valiant and loyal Amer- 
icans who have devoted their lives 
to this work. If we follow these 
courses, I believe, we can do a 
great deal more than compete with 
communist propaganda. We can 
show it up for what it is and we 
can make the weapon of truth as 
powerful as any in our arsenal. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Mr. 
Barrett. Our second expert is Rep- 
resentative Alvin Bentley, Repub- 
lican of Owosso, Michigan. He has 
had an interesting career. Besides 
being the youngest congressman 
from Michigan, he served nine 


years as a foreign service officer 
in Mexico, South America, Italy, 
and Hungary. In 1950, he left his 
foreign service career because he 
believed the State Department was, 
as he says, coddling communists 


and fellow-travelers. He won elec- | 


tion to Congress, and he is on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 


Mr. Bentley: 


Thank you, Mr. MacVane. In | 


discussing this subject: How Can 
We Compete 


Propaganda? one 


is not openly labeled as 
Propaganda which has an evident, 


unquestioned Moscow origin rare- | 


ly attracts much sympathy except 
among those who are already de- 
voted party-liners. Where the hand 
of the Kremlin is not so visible, 
such as in the case of the famous 
Stockholm Peace Petition, there 
are many sincere and well-mean- 


ing individuals who are likely to- 


fall for the communist bait. 


And the same is true of its ex- 
ponents. Fellow-travelers, either 
through intent or gullibility, are 
always more convincing mouth- 
pieces than outright party mem- 


bers. To compete successfully with © 


communist propaganda, the type of 


individual concerned must be care-— 
fully considered. Arguments which / 


might be useful with a British coal 
miner could hardly be used with a 
Bolivian Indian or a 
Coolie. But every human being 
seeks freedom in some form— 
whether freedom from want, from 
fear, or what have you. And to 


the extent that we can show the - 


basic opposition of Soviet com- 
munism to freedom in any form, 
and to the extent that this govern- 
ment can stand for the rights of 


freedom in turn, to that extent will 


our opposition be successful. 


With Communist — 
important fact 
must be kept in mind. The most 
successful communist propaganda 
such, * 


Chinese | 


: 


But this does not involve at- 
tempting to remake the world in 
cur own image. Too often in the 
past our efforts to export an 
American standard of living, with- 
out proper educational prepara- 
tien, have aroused resentment and 
jealousy, instead of exciting friend- 
ship and admiration. If people 
aaye freedom, they should then be 
permitted to develop their lives 
and cultures in their own way—a 
way in which neither capitalism 
aor socialism may predominate. 


Mr. MacVane: Thank you, Con- 
gressman Bentley. I think you 
gentlemen should probably have 
np chance to comment on each 
other’s statements. Mr. Barrett, 
would you like to have something 
© say about Mr. Bentley’s state- 
ment ? 


Mr. Barrett: Well, I must say at 
is point that I agree with a great 
eal of what the Congressman said. 
would like to pick up one point, 
ough, for a little further clari- 
ication. I believe the Congressman 
aid that the communist propa- 
‘anda that is openly labeled as 
sropaganda does not have great 
ffectiveness. I certainly agree that 

Jot of the communist propa- 
anda masquerading as non-com- 
nunist has great effectiveness, but 
would like to add that some of 
aat openly labeled as communist 
ias effectiveness in many parts of 
ne world. 

For example, we have the recent 
ccasations about our using germ 
arfare in Korea. The communists 
aée that charge openly. Surveys 
-eund Europe showed that a very 
fee percentage of people were 
mined to think that maybe there 
as some truth in it. In other 
érds, the communists don’t neces- 
convert with their open 


that’s one of the things we have 
to struggle with. 


Mr. MiacVane: Mr. Bentley, 
would you like to have something 
to say about Mr. Barrett’s state- 
ment? 


Mr. Bentley: Well, thank you. 
I am glad to see that Mr. Barrett 
admits that there have been errors 
in the past about our information 
and education program. Now I 
agree with him that of course we 
should not attempt to compete 
with the Soviets in their name- 
calling type of propaganda, but I 
believe that our own informational 
program still lacks energy; it lacks 
dynamism; and most of all, I be- 
lieve, it lacks an ideology which 
we must find to oppose the ideol- 
ogy of communism. Now, I also 
believe, as Mr. Barrett says, that 
we should tell the truth about the 
United States, but I think it is 
more important right now to tell 
the truth about the Soviets. 

And one more comment. Mr. 
Barrett thinks that a joint con- 
gressional committee on informa- 
tion should be established. That 
has a great deal of merit, but I 
think we might point out that I 
think the whole field of propa- 
ganda is too vast and too complex 
for any one committee to take 
over. I believe that various com- 
mittees which are studying this 
question, such as are still in Con- 
gress today, would prove to be 
more satisfactory. 


Mr. MacVane: I take it you feel 
that we have been losing the 
propaganda war up until now. 


Mr. Bentley: Very definitely. 


Mr. MacVane: How do you feel 
about it, Mr. Barrett? 


Mr. Barrett: Before we get into 
that, may I make a comment on a 
comment? First, I not only admit 
that there have been some errors 


in the past, but I would join the 
Congressman in admitting that 
there are some right now. Second, 
I want to be sure that when we 
talk about being dynamic and 
forceful that we don’t get into a 
lot of name-calling, because name- 
calling, as I said, can be fun but 
it often creates more enemies than 
friends. Now, you were asking? 


Mr. MacVane: I was asking 
whether you thought we have been 
losing the propaganda war up to 
now, as Mr. Bentley does. 


Mr. Barrett: No, as a matter of 
fact, I don’t think we are losing 
it. To speak very frankly, I would 
say we are not winning fast 
enough; we have no cause for 
cockiness, but we certainly can’t 
say we are losing, and we certain- 
ly have no cause for defeatism. By 
exposing communist lies and pro- 
mulgating the cause of freedom, I 
think we are making headway, 
steady headway. Note what has 
happened; note the decline of com- 
munist party membership in every 
country of Europe since 1946; note 
the steady gain in NATO’s 
strength; note the precipitant drop 
in the circulation of communist 
party publications throughout most 
of Europe; note the increasing 
stiffening of India’s attitude, as a 
result of very adroit work with the 
Indians over the last two years. 

I would say we are not triumph- 
ing with great rapidity. I certain- 
ly don’t think we are living up to 
some of the statements of recent 
months to the effect that we are 
about to launch psychological war- 
fare “to beat all get out,’ but I 
would say we are persistently and 
steadily making headway. Some 
events behind the Iron Curtain 
demonstrate that now, and I am 
very hopeful for the future. 


Mr. MacVane: Mr. Bentley, do 
you have anything to say on that? 


You were behind the Iron Curtain 
there, up until two or three years 
ago. 

Mr. Bentley: Mr. MacVane, I 
would like to point out that I am 
not advocating name-calling on our 
part against the communists; I am 
merely advocating that we tell the 
truth about them. They are tyrants 
and murderers, just call them ty- ' 
rants and murderers, just tell the 
truth about them. Now in reply 
to Mr. Barrett’s comment that the 
communist party membership in 
many countries has declined in’ 
numbers, as is true, not only in 
the United States, but also in sevy- 
eral Western European countries, | 
that is correct so far as their ad- | 
mitted figures go. 

On the other hand, I don’t be- 
lieve that anyone can tell how 
many of those former communist 
party members may have gone un- 
derground and become secret party 
members where they are much } 
more dangerous to the economies | 
and governments of their countries | 
than they were when they were. 
open and above board. I would | 
like to comment also with regard 4 
to the alleged stiffening of atti-4 
tude of the government of India, } 
that it has changed in its policy? 
toward the Chinese communists. 


benevolent neutrality. I have yet' 
to see it in any words or actions y 
of the Indian government. | 

Mr. Barrett: I think there has) 
been some pretty clear evidence of 
that in some of Nehru’s statements. 

Mr. Bentley: Well, for examplg 
what do you have in mind? 

Mr. Barrett: Well about a weell 
ago, the exact wording of which! 
unfortunately I can’t remember,’ 
but I think that there are many) 
signs. I believe it is generally rec- 
ognized that the Indians have been 
moying steadily away from the 


ommunist side. You don’t agree 
on that? 


Mr. Bentley: No, I don’t agree 
ma that, Mr. Barrett. And speaking 
»{ Nehru’s statements, I call to 
mind one that he made in his own 
variiament last February when he 
tood up in the Indian Parliament 
int as much as inferred that the 
»eace of the world was in danger 
yecause of President Eisenhower’s 
»whom he called General Eisen- 
lower) presence in the White 
douse. Do you remember that 
datement ? 


Mr. Barrett: Yes, I remember 
oat, but I am speaking of the 
yeneral progress over the last two 
eats, showing up particularly in 
ne last year. 


Mr. Bentley: Well, I'll tell you, 
‘Tr. Barrett, when I see some In- 
tian troops in Korea, not just an 
mbulance unit, but some fighting 
aen there and not just to guard 
dbmmunist POW’s but actually to 
pin us in the fighting, then I will 
elieve the Indian attitude has 


iffened. (Applause) 


Mr. MacVane: Would you gent- 
‘men say that the main field for 
ut propaganda is in that area be- 
ween us and the Iron Curtain, by 
aat I mean Western Europe, Asia, 
tc., or is it behind the Iron Cur- 
in itself? Mr. Bentley? 


| Mr. Bentley: Yes, I would be 
lad to comment on that. With re- 
ard to our propaganda behind the 
yon Curtain, Mr. MacVane, let’s 
“st of all stop and take a look at 
hat we are trying to do. Now I 
aiitain that as far as trying to 
ie people the truth about com- 
“agism, you don’t have to do that 
the people behind the Iron Cur- 
i they are living with it every 
»they know about it. They are 
finterested in learning how ter- 
he communism is and they are not 
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interested in hearing about the 
atrocities of the Russian soldiers, 
because as I say they are living 
with that daily. 

The only thing that they are in- 
terested in is having some hope of 
ultimate freedom, some hope of 
liberation, and that is what our 
propaganda behind the Iron Cur- 
tain must emphasize. That, I think, 
is the most important thing we 
can do behind the Iron Curtain, to 
try to give these poor millions of 
people living under communist 
domination some hope of eventual 
freedom, some hope of liberation. 
Without that hope, sooner or later 
they will go down the drain and 
give up the hope. 


Mr. MacVane: What is 
thought on that, Mr. Barrett? 


Mr. Barrett: Well, I would like 
to say first, that I believe there is 
a very real and definite need for 
getting to the people behind the 
Iron Curtain, the truth about facts 
behind the Iron Curtain. Those 
facts are being kept from them to- 
day. It is one of the most im- 
portant missions of American prop- 
aganda and allied propaganda to 
communicate to the people 
throughout the Iron Curtain area 
the suppressed information about 
the riots in Berlin, the suppressed 
information about the uprisings in 
Czechoslovakia. That is extremely 
important. 

At the same time it is, and has 
been, a continuing part of Amer- 
ican propaganda, American per- 
suasion, to tell the people behind 
the Iron Curtain of the efforts that 
are being made in the free world, 
the growing strength of the free 
world, the fact that we are still 
interested in them, the fact that 
we still believe that they belong 
with us, the fact that we share the 
same religious beliefs that many 
of them share, a majority of them 


your 


share, the fact that we are not sat- 
isfiled with conditions of slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain. I do not 
believe, and the Congressman does 
not believe, that we should call 
upon them to revolt immediately, 
because that is simply asking our 
friends to get themselves killed off. 


Mr. MacVane: I notice that re- 
cently the Voice of America drop- 
ped some of the languages with 
which it spoke to people between 
us and the Iron Curtain, which 
may seem to indicate that at pres- 
ent the emphasis is being put on 
the Iron Curtain countries. Is that 
true, do you know? 

Mr. Barrett: I believe some of 
them have been dropped. I feel 
that, in general, there is a need to 
continue talking to our friends, to 
continue building a solid feeling 
between them and us, and while it 
has to be examined in the case of 
each country, I think that our ac- 
tivities concerning the people this 
side of the Iron Curtain are in 
many ways almost as important as 
those beyond the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. MacVane: 
Bentley ? 

Mr. Bentley: Mr. MacVane, there 
is one thing that I don’t intend to 
do this evening, and that is to get 
into an argument with Mr. Bar- 
rett about economy in propagan- 
da. But I would like to say this 
with respect to his statement, that 
it is important to tell the people 
behind the Iron Curtain the truth 
about communism. I maintain what 
I previously said, and that is that 
you don’t have to tell them the 
truth about communism. I main- 
tain that the strongest anti-com- 
munist sentiment in the world to- 
day is right where communism is 
most powerful, and if you held 
free elections behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in those satellite countries to- 
day you would come out with a 


Congressman 


much smaller percentage of com- 
munist votes than you do with our 
so-called allies of Western Eu- 
rope. 

I would like to acta out on 
more thing, that no matter how 
fast the news on the Voice of 
America travels, the anti-commun- 
ist grapevine—and I am speaking 
now from personal experience— 
travels much faster. I can assure 
you that the vast majority of peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain didn’ 
have to learn it on the VOA to 
know about the East German riots, 
and also in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, because news like that 
travels like wildfire. 


Mr. MacVane: In this contest be- 
tween communist propaganda an 
what you would call the free worl 
propaganda, do you have any idea 
of the relative amounts that are 
being spent on this, say, by our- 
selves and the Soviet Union? Yo 
have studied this a good deal, Mr. 
Barrett, as assistant secretary. 


Mr. Barrett: Well, the best esti- 
mates I have seen made by sever 
intelligence agencies of the U. S. 
Government put the total Sovie 
and satellite propaganda expend- 
itures, including some propagan- 
da on the home front, at about 2 
billion and a half a year, th 
equivalent of a billion and a half 
dollars. I would say that world’ 
wide communist propaganda cer: 
tainly uses that much money today; 

Mr. MacVane: Mr. Bentley? 

Mr. Bentley: I would like tc 
point out, Mr. MacVane, that on¢ 
reason for their having to use 
much money is they've got a muck 
harder cause to defend, and ] 
would also like to point out tha 
a great deal of the cost to the 
Soviets, of what you might term 
propaganda would come actual 
under the term of counter propa 
ganda. I include the vast network 
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of jamming stations that they have 
established and the cost of main- 
a these stations with which 
they try to keep out our own 
broadcasts. 


Mr. MacVane: And what are 
m= spending at the moment? Have 
you any recent figures on that? 


Mr. Bentley: The appropria- 
itions for the information and edu- 
cational program were taken as a 
separate feature in Congress, and 
not as a part of the over-all State 
Department budget, and they are 
presently, I believe, still in the 
process of hearings. 


Mr. Barrett: It’s in the neigh- 
oborhood, however, of eighty to a 
4undred million, I believe. 


Mr. MacVane: We're putting 
BO to 100 million against a bil- 
lion and a half? 


Mr. Barrett: Yes, and on the 
Congressman’s point I would like 
co say that whenever anyone tells 
me that the Voice of America and 
similar activities are not worth 
while, I would like to point out 
that the Soviets today employ 
1,000 to 1,200 stations to do noth- 
ing but jam the voice of America 
ind the BBC, and that it is esti- 
mated by scientists that they use 
.omewhere between 5,000 and 10,- 
000 trained technical employees to 
operate those stations. 


Mr. Bentley: I was merely point- 
ng out that that must be included 
n the billion and a half that you 
were referring to. 

Mr. MacVane: What do you 
mink has been accomplished in 
he past few months under the new 
idministration? Is there any sign 
viza dynamic propaganda policy 


volving from the discussions in ’ 


ee rigion, Mr. Bentley? 

nr. Bentley: Well, I think there 
eyery definitely a realization of 
hg true measure of our propa- 


ANS 


ganda, what our propaganda must 
actually be. For example, I have 
here President Eisenhower’s reor- 
ganization plan number eight 
which would, in effect, take the 
education and information program 
outside of the State Department 
and make a separate agency of it. 
I have always maintained that, 
given a chance, our information 
programs could be much more ef- 
fective if they were free from the 
cautious attitude of the State De- 
partment. I am glad to see that 
that is being done at the present 
time. 


Mr. MacVane: How do you 
feel about that, Mr. Barrett? 


Mr. Barrett: Well, I feel in the 
first place that that reshuffle is 
all right with me. I think if the 
President wants to do it, there is 
a good argument for it. I treated 
both sides of the argument, as you 
know, in my book. I feel, how- 
ever, that there is great danger of 
attaching too much importance to 
that, great danger of our feeling 
that by changing the location in 
the government hierarchy we are 
going to solve all these problems. 

Now on your first question, I 
regret to say that despite all these 
statements to the effect that, look 
out, you communists, we are about 
to launch psychological warfare to 
beat all get out, despite these 
statements, we haven’t seen much 
in the way of concrete achievement 
so far. I think the President has 
good ideas, though. But we have 
had a period of hysteria, investi- 
gations which I think have prob- 
ably done more harm than good. 
We have had a period of changing 
personalities, reorganizations and 
shuffles. JI don’t think we have 
lived up to the advance billing 
so far; I have hopes for the future. 


Mr. Bentley: If I may comment 
on that, I can’t quite agree with 


Mr. Barrett that we haven't seen 
results, because I think these re- 
cent riots which we have both 
mentioned are very concrete re- 
sults of the new policy that is being 
undertaken. 

Mr. MacVane: 
faces 

Mr. Barrett: Are you going to 
claim those resulting from events 
of the last three months, Mr. 
Bentley ? 

Mr. MacVane: 


As a matter of 


Just a moment, 
gentlemen. We do have a ques- 
tion on this particular subject. 
Each week on Town Meeting we 
invite our listeners to submit ques- 
tions on the topic to be discussed 
by our speakers. This week, Mr. 
W. H. Fitzhugh of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, will receive an up-to-date 
twenty-volume set of the American 
People’s Encyclopedia for sending 
us his question on tonight's sub- 
ject. Mr. Fitzhugh’s question is: 
“Can we turn the East Berlin riots 
and other signs of disintegration 
in the Soviet Empire to our advan- 
tage in the struggle for the minds 
of men?” If this is feasible, in 
what ways can we pursue its 
achievement? You started to talk 
about that spontaneously, so I 
thought I would bring that ques- 
tion in at this time. 


Mr. Barrett: I would say we 
can, that we should publicize these 
thoroughly in the free world. We 
should publicize the details of 
them elsewhere behind the Iron 
‘Curtain itself. It is a reflection 
that the communist cause is weak- 
ening, that the populations behind 
the Iron Curtain are clearly op- 
posed to their regime, which Mr. 
Bentley and I know, but which a 
great many people in this world 
do not know. I would use it, 
the news, the details, and every 
follow-up detail to promote dis- 
illusionment of communism this 
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side of the Curtain, and to pro- 
mote an attitude of resistance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain itself. I 
must say, though, that I, would 
certainly not advocate urging other 
uprisings at this particular time, 
taking the responsibility for doing 
so, for the reason I mentioned 
before, the fear that we would be 
inviting our friends to commit 


suicide, get themselves imprisoned, — 


and so on. 


Mr. MacVane: Congressman 
Bentley, could you give an answer 
to this question? 


Mr. Bentley: Mr. MacVane, I 
have always advocated doing our 
level best to stir up as much 
trouble and confusion and unrest 
for the Soviets in the satellite 
areas as possible. I believe that 


will serve two purposes: it will ’ 


weaken their hold upon those coun- 
tries themselves, and, in the sec- 


ond place, as long as you are. 


making trouble for the Soviets in 


their own backyard, they are less 
likely to be thinking and planning 


an attack on Western Europe, 


which is so important for us to 
defend. 


I think the East German riots, 


in particular, taught us one very | 


important thing and that is that 
the Soviets were unable to trust: 
these trained German communist~” 


police and soldiers to put down the 
riots. 
own people. That would 
that the Soviets have realized that 
as far as relying upon the govern- 
ments and even the police and 
armies of those satellite countries, 


they can have no real trust and 


confidence in them. 

Mr. MacVane: Well, would you 
go any further than we have al- 
ready gone in sparking opposition? 
This 
take it, but we did spread objective 


They had to call in their 
show 


was a spontaneous riot I 


ports of it through our radio to 
astern Europe. 

Mr. Bentley: Well, I think the 
nere often such, a thing takes 
lace the more help it gives to 


war side. I would like to see a 
<o: break out in every single 
Ommunist country, just to see 


oy many divisions the Russians 
vculd have to bring in to put that 
own, because although they did 
ppture the ringleaders and execute 
aem, there wasn’t any wholesale 
Jaughter of the population, be- 
muse frankly they didn’t dare to. 


| Mr. MacVane: Mr. Barrett, what 
rould you say? 


| Mr. Barrett: Well, let there be 
» mistake about it, I am in favor 
£ keeping the Russian Bear so 
lasy scratching its own fleas that 

can’t cause trouble for the rest 
fus. I favor the promotion of 
onfusion, unrest, foot dragging, 
ad so on. That has been the 
licy and it should continue to 
2 the policy. I make only the 
istinction that we refrain from 
killing for armed revolt until and 
inless we are willing to give some 
ppport to it. 


|Mr. MacVane: That is on the 
aeory that if the ringleaders are 
lilled that they would naturally 
2 the leaders later on perhaps if 
mpme sort of a revolt is possible. 


| Mr. Barrett: Sure I think we 
smember the very important in- 
ident the other way around in 
944, I think it was, when the 
oviet government called on many 
sles to rise up and revolt. The 
olish Home Army, I believe it 
as, the Poles did so and then 


xezRussians sat by and watched 
x€™ be slaughtered. The Poles 


ever forgot that. 


Her. MacVane: Mr. Bentley, you 
#% something quite interesting 
Bie while ago. You talked 


it 


Kv 
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about separating the information 
program from the State Depart- 
ment. What is the connection 
between State Department policy 
and propaganda? How under the 


new plan can that be carried 
through? 
Mr. Bentley: As I understand 


the new plan, Mr. MacVane, the 
State Department will still be re- 
sponsible for over-all policy con- 
struction. That is, they will set 
the policy in a general fashion, 
and the new information agency 
will carry it out in its propaganda 
messages, and other media. But 
it will have more active operating 
independence than has been the 
case up till now. 

Mr. MacVane: We don’t run 
into a situation in which the 
policy of the State Department 
would go along one line and the 
policy of the information depart- 
ment would go along another? 

Mr. Bentley: ‘No, but I think 
if there is a conflict of opinion, 
the White House will be the final 
judge as to which line to follow. 

Mr. MacVane: What do you say 
about that, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett: I would say that 
I certainly hope the Administra- 
tion in Washington recognizes that 
propaganda is not something that 
can be conducted in a watertight 
compartment; it has to be closely 
tied in with all the activities of 
government, particularly foreign 
policy. I think the big question 
on this reorganization plan is 
whether they can maintain a close 
enough tie-in between propaganda 
or international persuasion on one 
hand and foreign policy and mil- 


itary policy on the other. Policy 
is very often made not at the 
White House level, not at the 


Secretary of State’s level, but much 
routine policy is made at lower 
levels in the Department of State. 


It is important to preserve that Mr. MacVane: Thank you, | 
tie-in, and that is going to be the think we have questions from the 
big question in this reorganiza- floor now, and the first questior 


tion. is to Mr. Bentley. 
* 
QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 
Questioiner: Mr. Congressman, Questioner: Mr. Barrett, 1] 


if we supply the communist coun- would like to ask, would the return 
tries with our surplus wheat, which of good for evil be good— defeat 
is at this time rotting in the fields propaganda by telling cr 
due to the fact of insufficient stor- good about things in Russia? | 


age, for bread for these people in- Mr. Barrett: Defeat propaganda 
stead of making them feel that py telling something good about 
we want to feed them with bul- things in Russia? We haven't had 
lets, would these people behind the to put that theory to many tests. 
Iron Curtain soon learn that we We haven’t had the opportunity 
are their friends, would that help of the occasion as far as I am 
to combat the communist propa- aware. We have tried to report 
ganda? honestly and factually such infor- 

Mr. Bentley: I think it would mation as comes out of Russia, 
help very much to strengthen our and, believe you me, the truth is 
cause behind the Iron Curtain if against the Soviet regime today, 
the Russians would let them have just as the truth helps us. 


whatever we try to send them, Mr. Bentley: Well, I think 
but I maintain and insist again what good there is in Russia of 
that as far as all of Europe is jn the communist regime, I am 
concerned, sir, our real friends are sure the Soviet government loses 
those behind the Iron Curtain and yo opportunity to make its own 
not necessarily those on this side people aware of. 

of it. But I am certainly in favor 
if, as I say, we can get the per- 
mission of the Russians to give our 
food surpluses to those countries 
under their control; I would cer- 
tainly be in favor of that step, yes. 


Questioner: This is to bot 
speakers. I enjoyed both your dis: 
courses. I just want to say that as 
far as I understand it, propagandz 
consists of truths and untruths 
Why can’t we go a little further 

Mr. MacVane: I think we have than the Russians and give then 
a question for Mr. Barrett, but I little bigger lies, give the worlc 
want to remind both you gentle- bigger lies and try to fight com 
men that you can each comment munism the way they fight us! 
on a question addressed to the The Nazis did the same thing 


other. They taught the communists hog 
‘Mr. Barrett: I would like to to do that. 
say on the wheat point that I agree Mr. Barrett: Mr. MacVane, | 


that the problem is that there is hope we never come to that. | 
no chance of getting the communist believe there is no occasion fo: 
government to distribute it and to our coming to it. The truth is ot 
acknowledge that it comes from our side. Experience has taugh 
America. me and has taught many other 
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iat the truthful course is not only 
.e ethical course but also the prac- 
cal course. 


Mr. MacVane: You can influ- 
ace men by truth more than by 
sing clever, you mean. 


7dr, Barrett: You are correct. 


‘Mr, Bentley: Well, of course I 
joxld be inclined to agree with 
yat. and I might say that because 
»e Russians have used so many 
es in their propaganda, lies in 
nich they have been found out, I 
vuld make that opening statement, 
ir. MacVane, which is that the 
viet propaganda which is given 
pre credence today is that which 
| not ostensibly Soviet in origin. 


Questioner: Mr. Bentley, what 
» we do when the Kremlin and 
eit propaganda happen to tell 
e truth about some of our fail- 
gs, such as racial discrimination? 


Mr. Bentley: Well, there is only 
e thing we can do and that is 
it it, but at the same time if 
u want to take the subject of 
icial discrimination, I think you 
ld very well, at the same time 
at you make that admission, show 
2 tremendous progress which we 
ive made in the last few years in 
ercoming it. And in that respect, 
could take the actual quoted 
‘'tements of leaders of both races, 
d I think that though it still 
ists to a certain extent, it is 
pidly being overcome, not only 
the North but also in the South, 
d, as I say, I am sure we would 
ve ample testimony to substan- 
we that from leaders of both 
es 
Mi. MacVane: ‘That brings us 
the objective of United States 
Waganda. Are we trying pri- 
fly to answer the Soviet 
tes, to refute the communist 
pr are we trying to sell 
<'ica, to impress America on 
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the rest of the world? Mr. Bar- 
rett? 
Mr. Barrett: I think it is much 


more complicated than that. It is 
a much mote intricate matter than 
that. We are trying, if I may 
cover this fairly completely, we are 
trying first to establish a healthier 
international community. That, in 
a way, is our most important basic 
objective. It involves creating a 
climate of confidence in the free 
world confidence as opposed to 
scares and name-calling and saber- 
rattling. We are also trying to 
present America fairly and to coun- 
ter all the misconceptions and the 
misrepresentations of the Soviet 
lies about us. Third, we have the 
objective of deterring the Soviets 
from further encroachments by ex- 
posing some of their plans, by 
publicizing what is being done on 
this side of the Iron Curtain, by 
demonstrating to the communists 
they lead in Russia and abroad 
that they have underestimated the 
strength of present-day capitalism. 
Fourth, we have the job of help- 
ing to roll back Soviet influence, 
not by arms, of course, but by all 
means short of force and war. 


Mr. MacV ane: Would you agree 
that those are the objectives, Mr. 
Bentley ? 


Mr. Bentley: Well, in part yes, 
Mr. MacVane, but I think our prop- 
aganda can be summed up into 
two distinct concepts, the propa- 
ganda that we put inside the Cur- 
tain and the propaganda that we 
put aside. The propaganda that 
we put inside the Curtain, as I 
have said before, must be key- 
noted to the overwhelming desire 
of the people back there, and that 
is for ultimate hope of freedom 
and liberation. 

And as far as the propaganda of 
the people on the outside, the 
people that we are trying to win 


as friends and allies, I think it 
could be simply stated that our 
chief aim of propaganda is not to 
bother to take time to defend 
ourselves, not to continually re- 
main, on the defensive (that goes 
back to the old policy of contain- 
ment), but to take the offensive 
and just tell the truth about the 
Soviets, because you will find many 
more misinformed people about 
Soviet Russia on this side of the 
Curtain than you will find on the 
other side. 


Mr. MacVane: I see. Mr. Bar- 
rett, would you agree with that? 


Mr. Barrett: In part. I would 
say that this matter of taking the 
offensive is often overstated. J 
feel that there are definitely two 
jobs to be done here. One is a 
negative job of exposing the com- 
munist conditions and the truth 
behind the Iron Curtain and the 
other is telling the affirmative 
story of our growing might, our 
determination, and so on. I would 
say the big problem here is one 
of being responsible versus being 
irresponsible. 

Mr. MacVane: I think we have 
another question from the floor 
for Mr. Bentley. 

Questioner: Mr. Bentley, do 
you feel that people of other na- 
tions feel that we are setting our- 
selves up as the authorities on 
communism, that is as to its evils 
and its alternatives? 


Mr. Bentley: Possibly. I think 
that a great many countries believe, 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Corrections of typographical errors in statements by Mr. Edwari 
Hunter in the February 17th issue: phrasing on page 10 should reac 
“United States lead” (“instead of leave”) and on page 12, the wor) 
“successful” should read “unsuccessful.””—Epiror. 


| 
for example, that we have engage 
in wild goose chases, witch hunts, 
and so on, with regard to the 
Soviet menace in our midst. 1] 
admit that there is a lot of feel- 
ing on that, but I pinpoint chad 
feeling and say that it is prin: 
cipally among the people who don’t’ 
know what Soviet communism is, 
such as the people of Western! 
Europe to whom we have been 
most generous and most magnani- 
mous in our military and economic 
assistance during the past few! 
years. 


know about our own efforts tc 
counteract the influence of Soviet 
communism here, they are whole’ 
heartedly in agreement with, and J} 
think their only complaint is that 
we aren’t going far enough anc/ 
fast enough. 

Mr. MacV ane: We haven’t muck; 
more time for discussion, but |] 
haven’t heard much about the 
means to do this. Do we have 
adequate means to tell our story) 
Mr. Barrett. 


Mr. Barrett: J think we neec 
certain other facilities, particularl}| 
in the radio field, which is paying 
off, in order to do the job ade} 
quately. I feel most important} 
though, that we must stop goiny 
through these hysterical stage 
such as we have gone through ii 
recent months and have a continu 
ing steady information program. 

Mr. MacVane: Thank you 


gentlemen, for your most informa 
tive discussion. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


\1. Are we winning or losing the propaganda war abroad? If the Jat- 

ter, why and what can we do about it? 

Is there much anti-American feeling abroad? 

a. In which country or countries are such feelings strongest and 
why? 

b. Are anti-American sentiments the direct result of Russian prop- 
aganda? 

Do people of other nations feel that we are setting ourselves up 

as the authorities on communism, its evils and the alternatives to 

it? 

What are the objectives of official United States propaganda? 

a. Is its primary function to refute Communist lies? 

b. Are we trying to “sell” America, democracy, or free enterprise? 

What is information? What is propaganda? Is there a valid 

operational distinction? 


What is meant by “propaganda of the truth’? 


Has the United States an over-all international program? Can we 
successfully combat Russian psychological warfare without one? 


What is the connection between policy and propaganda? 

a. Is a strong, affirmative policy an absolute prerequisite to effec- 
tive propaganda? 

b. Has our propaganda in certain areas been ineffectual because of 
lack of affirmative policy? If so, where—Western Europe, Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, etc. 


Is there any way of assessing the effectiveness of the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service abroad? 
Has the Voice of America chosen its primary targets wisely? Has 


it been concentrating more on the Iron Curtain countries than on 
the non-communist nations? 


Should the VOA remain subordinate to the State Department; 
should it be a part of a Department of Propaganda with an ad- 
ministrative officer of cabinet level; or should it become part of a 
semi-autonomous propaganda agency, less inhibited by diplomatic 
niceties ? 

How effective have the independent broadcasting agencies such as 
Radio Free Europe and World Wide Broadcasting Foundation been 
in combating anti-American propaganda? 

What is the responsibility of American publications and motion 
pictures in combating Russian propaganda abroad? 

Have personal contacts, such as student and teacher exchange, ex- 
change of labor, business and agricultural personnel, been more or 
» less effective than the use of mass media? 


“How effective has government-sponsored cultural interchange been 
in combating anti-American sentiments? 

5. To what extent can we rely on private and governmental inter- 
_ national organizations to lessen existing international tensions? 

rh To what extent has internal American politics affected our recep- 
ation elsewhere? Are our neighbors watching to see whether we 
| practice at home what we preach abroad ? 
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wo Woe 
THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“I$ THE FIFTH AMENDMENT BEING MISUSED?” 
Program of June 30, 1953 


Mr. Robert Morris 


AN HONEST ANSWER 

I agree thoroughly with Mr. 
Morris, because if we should fol- 
low the views of Mr. Morris’ op- 
ponent we would have no way of 
protecting our nation against sub- 
version. After all we draft boys 
to fight for our country. Why 
can’t we expect others to protect 
it by giving an honest answer ?— 
FioreNcE D. WarxkiNs, Cockeys- 
ville, Maryland. 


A MATTER OF METHOD 


Mr. Morris’ reasonable _ state- 
ments about the objectives in the 
questionings did give me more con- 
fidence in the committee, but why 
the methods which result in prac- 
tical ruin of the careers of those 
investigated who have not harmed 
QUE COUNTY? % ws7s 

The right to be considered in- 
nocent until one is proven guilty is 
a precious American heritage. Let 
us find efficient means of rooting 
out Communist agents, but means 
different from those employed by 
totalitarian governments; means 
which do not, as Mr. Redlich put 
it, “infringe on the public welfare.” 
Perhaps that can only be accom- 
plished by men who are more de- 
voted to democracy than to per- 
sonal power.—BEULAH S. JEN- 
NEss, Palo Alto, California. 


BAILIWICK OF THE 
JUDICIARY 


With regard to the discussion it- 
self, my personal bias in favor of 
full use of constitutional privileges 
was increased by the speaker who 
supported this point of view. The 
similarity of Star Chamber pro- 


Mr. Norman Redlich 


cedure to the operations of the 
Senate Internal Security Committee 
was revealed by the attitude of its 
counsel. In commenting on Com- 
mittee procedures he said that an 
individual was called only after 
evidence was on hand that the in- 
dividual’s background showed signs 
of wrongdoing. This is double- 
talk and ill befits the counsel of a 
Committee who should know that 
testimony gathered from various 
and often unreliable sources is 
not evidence. It would seem to me 
and I would like to have asked, 
whether the increasing reliance b 
witnesses on the Fifth Amendment, 
is not a clear indication that Con- 
gressional Committees are going 
too far afield, and invading grounds 
which our Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of law, and our Constitutional 
guarantees proclaim the bailiwick 
of the Judiciary.—Epwarp Swasy, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXCEPTION TO THE RULE 


Re: protection under the Fift 
Amendment. There is an old say. 
ing, “there is an exception to ever 
tule.” The Constitution with its 
amendments are a set of rules b 
which we govern ourselves. N 
Communist or Communist sym 
pathizer should have the right o 
protection under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 


‘No true American need hid 
under our Fifth Amendment. 
should others be allowed 
privilege? We need an amend. 
ment to that amendment.—Epwart 
A. KniTTER, Los Angeles, Califor. 
nia. 


